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Concerning Grave Disputes 


“For the side which says its cause 
is too just to be contaminated by con- 
ference there can be little sympathy, 
since there is no such cause anywhere 
among mortal men.” 


Walter Lippmann, “Public Opinion” | 
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RANCE has yielded. She is not now 
to march into the Ruhr. The Anglo- 
French break has again been averted. 
Poincaré’s acceptance of this latest “‘solu- 
tion” is a notable victory for moderation 
and common sense. The Reparation 
Commission has again saved Europe from 
a strict enforcement of the Treaty, and 
French statesmen from the folly of their 
jingoistic political opportunism. But the 
compromise effected last week on the 
basis of the Belgian suggestion gives 
Europe only a reprieve. It is merely a 
postponement. Not later than January 
1, 1923, the whole reparation problem 
must be reopened. Nothing has been 
finally settled. 


The Text of the “Settlement” 


HE text of the Reparation Commis- 
sion’s decision repays careful study. 
It follows: 
Text of the Decision 


“The Reparation Commission, after examin- 
ing the new request for a moratorium, dated 
July 12, 1922, and taking into account the fact 
that the German State has lost its credit, both 
internal and external, and that the mark has 
depreciated continuously down to three one- 
thousandth of its normal value, decides: 

“Firstly—To defer its decision on the request 
of the German Government until the Commis- 
sion has completed its scheme for the radical 
reform of ‘German public finances, including: 

“(a) Balancing of the budget; 

“(b) In the event of the Governments repre- 
sented on the Reparation Commission giving their 
prior consent thereto, reduction of Germany’s 
foreign obligations in so far as may be consid- 
ered necessary for the restoration of her credit; 

“(c) Currency reform; 

“(d) The issue of foreign and internal loans 
in order to consolidate the financial situation. 

“Secondly—With a view to giving time for 
reparations and the carrving out of the meas- 
ures referred to under Paragraph 1 above, the 
Commission agrees to accept in payment of the 


cash instalments falling due Aug. 15 and Sept. 
15, and, unless in the meantime other ar- 
rangements are made, of the further cash in- 
stalments falling due between Oct. 15 and Dec. 
31, 1922, German Government six months’ 
treasury bills, payable in gold and guaran- 
teed in such manner as may be agreed upon be- 
tween the German Government and the Govern- 
ment of Belgium (to which power the payments 
have been assigned), or, in default of such e- 
ment, by the deposit of gold in a foreign bank 
approved by Belgium.” 


What It Involves 


ECHNICALLY Germany has not been 
granted a moratorium, but to a very 
limited degree—for a hundred and 
twenty days and as regards cash repara- 
tion payments—a moratorium has really 
been conceded. In lieu of Germany’s 
cash payments due for the balance of 
this year, all of which were by a previous 
allied agreement allotted to Belgium, the 
Belgium government has agreed to ac- 
cept German six-months treasury bills. 
The security for these promissory notes 
is to be determined by Germany and Bel- 
gium through direct negotiations, none 
of the other allied governments partici- 
pating. 


America’s Opportunity 


T IS not unimportant that France has 

consented to this pacific settlement of 
these Belgian claims against Germany. 
But it is of supreme significance that 
France thus consents to four months 
more for discussion and negotiation be- 
fore again threatening to enforce mili- 
tary sanctions. Four months more are 
thus offered to the Administration, to 
the other leaders in Washington, and to 
the F. P. A. and other, organizations to 
help educate American public opinion to 
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the realities of the European situation, 
so inextricably interwoven with ours. 


“Inside”? Opinion Unanimous 


66 J NSIDE” opinion here and abroad is 

nearly unanimous as to the facts. 
“Inside” opinion in the allied and ex- 
enemy countries is not essentially diver- 
gent as to the means necessary to pre- 
vent further social and economic disin- 
tegration. “Inside” opinion here knows 
that America must assist the European 
forces of reconstruction, if these are not 
to be overborne. 


Methods of American Co-operation 


OREOVER, “inside” opinion here is 
in essential unanimity as to some, at 
least, of the most effective forms of 
American co-operation. These are: 
(1) Official membership on the Reparation 
Commission. 
Offer to reduce the Allied indebtedness, 
as part of a general program of European 
appeasement—such a program to involve: 
(a) reduction of reparations. 
(b) Cancellation of inter-allied indebted- 
ness. 
Balancing of budgets. 
Stopping of government 
presses. 
And as evidence that Europe is de- 
termined to have peace and as a 
contribution towards that end—the 
drastic reduction of land armaments. 


Our Duty 


HE highest duty, the supreme op- 

portunity for leaders of public opin- 
ion, is to make this “inside’”’ opinion the 
outside opinion. Will not some one in 
Washington, it matters little from which 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue, begin a na- 
tional campaign of education on these es- 
sentials? To fail to make this attempt 
would be an inglorious abnegation of 
leadership, a clear confession of lack of 
faith in the intelligence and generosity 
of the masses of the people. The next 
four months, if we are not to be shame- 
fully recreant, must see America awak- 
ing, if not yet fully awake, to a sense of 
its obligations and its opportunity for it- 
self and for the world. 


JAMES G. McDONALD. 
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Protection to Foreigners 

RESIDENT HARDING, in his ad- 

dress to Congress on the strike situ- 
ation, asked for legislation “to pro- 
vide for the better protection of aliens 
and for the enforcement of their treaty 
rights.”” Presidents Tyler, Harrison, Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt and Taft have all 
urged similar legislation, and in vain. 
President Taft, in his inaugural address 
in 1909, declared: 

“It puts our Government in a pusillanimous 
position to make definite engagements to pro- 
tect aliens and then to excuse the failure to 
perform these engagements by an explanation 
that the duty tc keep them is in States or 
cities not within our control. If we would 
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promise, we must put ourselves in a position 
to perform our promise. We cannot permit 
the possible failure of justice, due to local 
prejudice in any State or Municipal Govern- 
ment, to expose us to the risk of war, which 
might be avoided if Federal jurisdiction were 
asserted by suitable legislation by Congress.” 
Surely until we give our national gov- 
ernment authority to protect foreigners 
our State Department might with good 
grace be less anxious to see, in the failure 
of our weak neighbors to protect fully 
the lives and property of American citi- 
zens within their borders, excuses for 
diplomatic or military intervention. 


Russia’s True Communists 


AMES P. GOODRICH, former Governor 

of Indiana, in an excellent article, 
“Russia’s True Communists,” in the 
Times Current FHlistory for September, 
throws a flood of light on the basic com- 
munal organization of agricultural life 
in Russia. He makes brilliantly clear 
what students of Russian institutions 
have long recognized: 

“The peasants of self-governing vil- 
lages of today are the true commu- 
nists of Russia. The Russian peasant, 
however, is not a communist in the sense 
that we ordinarily give to the term, nor 
is he an internationalist. He is a strict 
individualist and a patriot. He jealously 
guards as his own that which he pro- 
duces through his own labor, and he 
loves Russia with a fervor that would 
surprise the average foreigner to whom 
the mention of Russia calls up only men- 
acing visions of the Third International.” 

Gov. Goodrich’s sympathetic analysis 
of Russian peasant life does much to 
explain both the success and failure of 
the Bolshevist rulers in dealing with the 
Russian masses. 


Gladly! 


To the Editor of the F. P. A. Bulletin: 

I have read with much interest the 
item “Mr. Hughes and Felix Diaz” sign- 
ed by George W. Wickersham, also 
the reply of the F. P. A. editor thereto. 

Why would it not be a good idea to 
quote in your Bulletin for the benefit of 
all members Criminal Code No. 35, page 
1089, section 13: 

“Whoever within the territory or 
jurisdiction of the United States be- 
gins or sets on foot or provides or pre- 
pares the means for any military ex- 
pedition or enterprise to be carried on 
from thence against the dominion of 
any foreign prince, state, colony, dis- 
trict or people with whom the United 
States are at peace shall be fined not 
more than three thousand dollars or 
imprisoned not more than _ three 


years.” JESSIE M. SHERWOOD, 
July 14, 1922. 


Checks should be made payable to Ropert H. 
GARDINER, Treas., 3 West 29th St., New York City. 
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